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accompany the Sultan on his campaigns. On the capture of
Constantinople in 857 (1453), Mehemmed II separated the
offices of Qazi-cAsker and Cadi of the capital, adding that of
Mufti 1 of Constantinople to the holder of the latter, and con-
ferring on him the title of Sheykh-ul-Islam or 'Sheykh of
Islam.'2 In 875 (1470) the same Sultan separated the offices
of Cadi of Constantinople and Mufti of Constantinople, the
holder of the latter retaining the title of Sheykh of Islam.
The power of the Qazf-cAsker, who remained head of the
profession, soon grew so great as to excite the jealousy of the
Grand Vezir; Mehemmed therefore in 885 (1480) created a
second Qazf-cAsker in order to lessen the too great influence
of the office. The jurisdiction of the first Qazi-cAsker was
then limited to the members of the culema in the European
provinces, the second being placed in charge of those in
Asia, whence they were called the Qazi-cAsker of Rumelia
and the Qazf-cAsker of Anatolia respectively. These two
great officers, of whom the Rumelian took precedence over
the Anatolian, remained the chiefs of the culema all through
the reigns of Bayezid II and Selim I, till the son and suc-
cessor of the latter, Suleyman I, promoted the Muftf of
Constantinople or Sheykh of Islam to be supreme head of
the whole Hierarchy, a position which has remained with
the holder of that office ever since.

The early Sultans had nominated Muderrises or 'Principals'
to the medreses or colleges they had founded; but the teaching
department was, like the other functions of the culema, not
regularly organised till Mehemmed II took up the systematic
arrangement of the entire corps. As has been said elsewhere,3

1  A Mufti is an official counsel who gives a canonical opinion to any ap-
plicant; theie is a Mufti attached to every Cadi's court.

2  This   official   and   the  Khoja  or  Preceptor  of the  Sultan  and  Imperial
Princes then ranked immediately after the Qdzi-cAsker.

3  See p, 23 and n. 2 supra.